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FROM TIFLIS TO TIBET. 

BY 

OSCAR T. CROSBY. 

My stay at Tiflis is notable in memory for one loss and one gain. 
The loss was my illusion concerning the beauty of the Georgian 
women; they are comely, with symmetrical features and dark com- 
plexion, and they are prettily gowned ; but one begins already, even 
in this rather superior Asiatic type, to miss that fineness of feature and 
expression to which the high development of feminine beauty in 
Europe and America has accustomed us. Early travellers who 
have rhapsodized over these and other Eastern women may have 
been somewhat affected by the fact that "they approached them much 
more laboriously and tardily than is now necessary. To-day Tiflis 
may be reached in four or five days' railway journey from Paris, 
with but a two-days' drive over the Caucasian Mountains from Vladi- 
kavkaz. Thus the Caucasian beauty is put into immediate juxta- 
position in one's mind with the more perfect type in France. My 
gain at Tiflis consisted in a companion, (Captain Anginieur, of the 
French Army), who was about to go upon a railway journey in Asia 
Minor and the Turkestan region, and, becoming much interested 
in my plans for venturing into Tibet, he obtained permission from 
Paris to accompany me, and did so to the end. 

Knowing that the approach from the south through the Bhuta- 
nese, Sikkim, and Nepal territory was impossible by reason of the 
objections of the people and the agreed policy with them on the part 
of the British Government to prevent incomers from passing their 
territory, and learning from Mr. Rockhill, our American authority on 
such questions, that, in his judgment, the eastern approach to Tibet 
from the interior of China was still an impossible one by reason of 
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the Boxer troubles, it became necessary to consider the northern 
approach. Because of the very great width of the Gobi Desert, — 
stretching over one-half or more along the northern line of Tibet, it 
seemed the most arduous route would be that, leaving the Trans- 
Siberian Railway at any convenient point, such as Irkutsk. Hence, 
one is brought around to the Trans-Caspian Railway and the ap- 
proach through Russian Turkestan over the Alai Mountains into 
Chinese Turkestan; thence climbing the Kuenlun Mountains at 
some point ; thence to venture upon the great high desert of Northern 
Tibet. With this route then in view we crossed the Caspian Sea 
to Krasnovodsk,the western terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
and there I was delighted to learn that a small private car had been 
placed at my disposal by the authority of the Russian Minister of 
Railways at St. Petersburg — a courtesy which it is my pleasure to 
acknowledge, since it seems to have been granted solely by reason 
of the representations made by our Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

The long, hot, dusty journey over the blank deserts is first re- 
lieved by the passage of the Amu Daria — the ancient Oxus — but 
the first point at which we thought it worth while to stop was 
Bokhara, a city renowned for ages in the history of Central Asia, 
and, until very recently, closed to Europeans. The people are still 
very fanatic Mohammedans, but as their state is now protected by 
the Russian power, it is possible and entirely safe to go anywhere in 
its crowded bazaars. 

Next comes the lordly Samarkand, once the capital of Tamerlane, 
and the site of the only considerable architectural monuments which 
we meet in Asia until we reach China on the one hand or India on 
the other. The most beautiful structure left here by the great 
conqueror is one dedicated to the memory of his wife — of his 
favorite among many. The thought of it came back to me when, 
months later, I worshipped the beauty of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, 
in India. Here again was a woman's tomb, witness of an Emperor's 
love — a love won in fair competition. Thus, in polygamous Asia, 
the two most splendid monuments built by man declare the influence 
of woman. Then the system cannot be altogether destructive of her 
happiness, her value in life. After Samarkand, Andijan, famous 
only because a few years ago some ten or twelve thousand people 
were destroyed by earthquake. Its houses still are found in the 
ruins which, however, the industrious Russians are sweeping away 
for rebuilding, as Andijan is now a terminus of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, 1,500 miles from the Caspian Sea. A day's drive brought 
us to a post where the Russian commanding officer permitted us 
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to start away with the modest outfit of nine ponies hired to carry us 
as far as Kashgar, twelve days' journey over the Alai Mountains 
into Chinese Turkestan. 

Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan — these are the three great towns 
which one passes skirting the Taklamakan Desert. Passing through 
artificial oases which irrigation has produced and which are studded 
along the blank desert sands where they crowd upon the cultivated 
fields and in times past have destroyed more than one populous city, 
we reached Kashgar. Here we reorganized our caravan completely, 
purchasing some ponies and hiring new men. The very difficult 
question of an interpreter came before us and never received a satis- 
factory solution. The natives speak the general Turki tongue, which 
holds all over Central Asia. One European tongue — Russian — is 
now and then heard in the mouth of an officer's servant. As we 
knew only two languages — English and French — our state was very 
trying. At the last moment, however, a boy of seventeen appeared 
and paraded a vocabulary of something like twenty-five words of 
English, which he had learned from a Swedish missionary. Had we 
not been quite desperate it would have been folly to engage him, but 
under the circumstances it was a necessary step, promptly taken. 

In all the preparations here we were very much aided by Colonel 
Miles, the sole Britisher to be found in all the vast regions of Central 
Asia, there to represent as best he may, against the preponderating 
influence of the Russian Consul, the dwindling commercial interests 
of India. The presence of sixty Cossacks as a Consular guard, to- 
gether with the knowledge on the part of the Chinese officials, that 
there are many other robust soldiers on the other side of the Alai 
Mountains, gives to the Russian official at this station an authority 
which is a certain humiliation to the Chinese Taotai who administers 
this region. 

At Khotan I became the fortunate possessor of a lot of precious 
ancient manuscripts, — a portion of those extraordinary finds which 
began with Sven Hedin and almost ended with the wholesale work 
of Dr. Stein, sent from Calcutta for that purpose. It is highly prob- 
able that all save the pieces which I brought back will find their way 
into European libraries, and my gratification was considerable, there- 
fore, in being able to place in our own Congressional Library and at 
the disposal of American scholars what are probably specimens of 
the oldest paper bearing written characters in the world. There 
are Egyptian and other papyrus documents that are older ; but there 
is a certain interest attaching to these finds, aside from their nature 
as records, in that the material is ordinary Chinese paper preserved 
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for probably 1,500 years or more under the dry sands which, at some 
far day, were swept over cities which were then nourishing Buddhist 
communities, and have there lain, until the keenness of the European 
for this sort of thing and the excavation done by the explorers above 
mentioned have caused the past to reveal itself in the most interesting 
fashion. Portions of these manuscripts which are in Europe are 
being slowly deciphered, and they are found to contain Sanskrit, 
which is, of course, familiar to students, and two other languages 
which are known merely as Central Asian languages now extinct. 
One has been deciphered by Dr. Hoernle, of Oxford, and he will in 
time, with such assistance as may come to him from other students, 
go over the whole mass. These are striking evidences, since they 
come from distances of something like 150 miles north of Khotan, 
of the wider extent of cultivated area, or, rather, the wider extent 
in which oasis-making was possible in the early part of the Christian 
Era. This shrinkage of the habitable area, due to the filling of the 
irrigation ditches, the change in the direction of streams, and 
the overwhelming of houses by sand, is a key to some of the riddles 
of those migrations which were so important eventually in deter- 
mining the development of Europe itself, and, hence, of America. 
Neither in Yarkand nor Khotan is there any European resident ; nor 
had there ever been, so far as I know, an American in Khotan, 
although a number of Europeans have made the city within the last 
ten years fairly familiar to students of travel. Here we said good- 
bye to the last courteous Chinese official with whom we had to deal 
and were off for Polu, a little village lying at the foot of the Kuenlun 
Mountains, visited in the past by four white men, and the scene of 
two unsuccessful efforts (ours making the third) to use it as a point 
of departure for any long journey across the Tibetan desert. We ob- 
tained, without much difficulty, our supplies of grain. These were 
loaded chiefly upon a donkey caravan which was to go up to the top 
of the plateau, thus relieving our own sixteen ponies from a large 
part of their burden while climbing the terrible path by which alone 
one can ascend to the great plateau above. We also engaged, with- 
out difficulty, eight or ten assistant caravan men to help our five 
regular servants who had been engaged in Yarkand, the duty of 
these assistants being as head-and-tail men for our ponies. A guide 
(so called) was also forthcoming; not that any one could carry us 
far on the journey we expected to make (which was across an un- 
known country and an uninhabited land), but that he undertook to 
place us three or four days' march on top of the plateau, where we 
hoped to identify our position by the scant material afforded in ex- 
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isting maps. At the end of the four days' terrific struggle we had 
reached the first goal of our ambition — the great upland. The donkey 
caravan had not appeared at all, and the eight assistant men had 
quietly dropped out of the way a day's march ahead of our arrival 
at the top, thus putting an almost impossible burden upon our five 
faithful men. We sent back for the donkey caravan, which was 
never seen. A portion of the grain was found thrown on the side of 
the trail and a sheep which we had bought was found killed. Our 
men brought back the grain which they found and we had to de- 
termine whether we could start out with our reduced supply, for the 
nearest point (Rudok) was yet twenty days' march away. At Rudok 
I had hoped, if we were forced to reach it, to get out of the way of 
the Tibetans and possibly to make some distance further east, al- 
though at no time did I feel it possible to reach Lhasa itself, whose 
closed gates could be opened only by force or fraud. Our caravan- 
bashi (leading man), a most excellent fellow, thought he could pull 
the caravan through to Rudok, although the horses must suffer; so 
off we started. The surly guide seemed to be ill, but he may have de- 
ceived us. After two or three days he slipped the bonds which tied 
him to one of our men at night and disappeared. This attachment 
to Mir Mullah, a faithful Afghan, was of course a forced one on the 
part of the guide. It was due to experiences in Africa, and in other 
unexplored countries, where the natives wisely refuse to accompany 
white men into lands where they are not wanted. It was, once more, 
a very grave matter for us to determine whether we should return 
or try to press on. The thought of the frightful descent of the moun- 
tain, the feeling that probably we should never fare better than we 
had fared at the hands of the Polu authorities, and a general desire 
not to give in without a fight, decided us in the end to push on. 
Those were weary days that followed ; there was the long search for 
water, the deceit of the mirage, and after ten or fifteen days the 
failure of the ponies to bear the rigours to which they were exposed ; 
temperatures of about 25 degrees Fahrenheit below zero at night, 
borne wholly without protection, and the long day's work under load 
with a ration constantly diminished as we saw that we were not find- 
ing a trail, caused the poor beasts, one by one, to drop by the wayside. 
We managed to keep going ourselves in pretty good health, although 
my European companion was badly affected by the extreme altitude 
which is maintained at substantially 16,000 feet, with occasional rise 
to 17,000 and 18,000 feet, over so many hundreds of miles of this 
vast and desolate land. Fuel was supplied by scanty grass roots, or 
the dung of wild yak, which here and there find herbage in the folds 
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of the mountains. There was, of course, never enough for heating 
our bodies, but, very frequently, we were successful in getting a 
supply to make hot tea, through which alone we were kept alive. 
The men had for food simply the tea and their bread. We had our 
bread and tea, and, besides, a supply of Russian canned goods, un- 
grateful to the taste, but satisfactory as sustenance. The excessive 
cold made sleep difficult, yet, altogether, the conditions were not 
such as to militate severely against health. Illness came to Captain 
Anginieur through his inability to breathe without opening the 
mouth in these thin airs ; that caused fever, and for a time I feared 
that my poor skill would be wholly ineffective to deal with his 
malady. However, one way or another, we came finally to a point in 
a maze of mountains, where it was evident that we must change the 
ordinary routine, or at once give up any hope of coming out. We, 
therefore, abandoned a considerable part of our luggage and stopped 
feeding such horses as were thus relieved. Four or five days of this 
brought us eventually to a standstill, due to the fact that we had, at 
an elevation of 18,500 feet, found ourselves unable to see any way 
ahead that did not involve such terrific climbing of mountains as 
would undoubtedly within two or three days bring us all to death. 
Two bushels of grain remained and eight horses out of sixteen. 
We then retreated down a valley which we had ascended in the hope 
of finding some way out of the trouble, stopped at a place where 
water was abundant and where some grass offered itself, and sent 
out two of our men with the last two ponies which could bear bur- 
dens and the last bushel of grain. If they could find succour we 
were saved ; if not, nothing remained except to die. We had food for 
the five of us in camp for something like fifteen days. At that time 
we had seen no human being for a period of about twenty-five days. 
In nearly every direction it was evidently impossible that any head- 
way should be made. Our two trusty envoys had the good sense to 
follow down a valley in which we had travelled for some days, and 
we were left to chew the cud of patience as best we could. These 
men had thought they recognized some landmarks, as both of them 
had accompanied earlier travellers going out from Western Tibet, 
and they believed that we were within three or four days of some 
sort of habitation, and that they would, therefore, undoubtedly re- 
turn in five or six days at the most. The event proved that we were 
all very badly out of our reckoning, for day after day passed, and 
when the tenth day came, upon which we had agreed that if they 
found no help they should nevertheless return, our hearts sank slow- 
ly. The case was particularly trying on Anginieur, who was stricken 
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with phlebitis — unable to walk more than fifty feet at a time. The 
eleventh day came and we had determined to stay a few days longer 
and then resort to eating the horses, several of which had thought- 
fully died, in order to prolong still further the possibility of rescue. 
Our proper food was diminished in quantity so that we then, in 
addition to a small bread supply, had between us one box of sardines 
for breakfast and one for dinner. Secure under an armour of thick 
ice there swam a few fish, which we finally endeavored to trap. 
Quite without hope of doing any damage to these creatures and only 
to pass the weary hours, on the nth day I took a gun and fired idly 
at them. In a minute came what at first might have been taken as 
an echo of the shot fired, but when repeated, it could mean but one 
thing — that our men were returning. Then there followed half an 
hour of doubt as to whether they came empty-handed and impotent to 
relieve us, or whether they might indeed have found succor. 
When, in the distance, we saw two figures briskly trotting up the 
bleak valley our hearts bounded, for it meant that those two ponies 
could not be the same which had gone away on one bushel of grain. 
New ponies meant men, and men meant safety. Ere long it was all 
cleared up. Our faithful Mohammed Joo and Lasso returned and 
at their heels a little relief caravan of Kirghiz, the only human be- 
ings doubtless within two or three hundred miles in any direction; 
and by something better than chance — by the common sense of our 
men — these had been found ; since the valley had been followed for 
125 miles, barren and dreadful as it was, until it yielded what we 
above all things desired — a human habitation. Three Kirghiz tents 
had been discovered. They could give no help at once, because their 
men were absent, but two days further on Mohammed Joo found 
the head man of the settlement, a relief caravan was hastily organ- 
ized, and then at the end of eleven days of suspense these good 
people came to save our lives. After the relief, all distinctions for 
a time between sahib and servant disappearing in the general joy, 
came the question as to whether we could resume our march east- 
ward and southward. The Kirghiz were firm against it; their 
meagre supplies made it impossible that they should do more than 
take us back to their own tents ; and, moreover, they were as ignor- 
ant as we of the uninhabited and impassable country which lay south 
and east of us. Glad to be relieved from death, but sorely disap- 
pointed at the necessity of turning back, we began our march to the 
Kirghiz tents. Anginieur was trussed up on a horse, and, to our 
delight, it was found that he could bear the saddle without much 
pain. Gradually his ability to use his leg increased, and at the end 
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of a week or ten days he could walk fairly well. There stretched 
before us twenty odd days of hard march before we could reach a 
village, and in these twenty days we passed only the three huts of 
the Kirghiz, who had relieved us, and one other. We were taken 
over the world-old Karakorum route, which joins Yarkand in the 
lower desert with Leh in the Ladakh country. Mountain passes, 
several of which were 18,000 feet high, marvellous peaks towering 
far above them, great glaciers occupying them, steep descents flank- 
ing them — every condition which, by European engineers, would 
be declared to constitute an impracticable route is found on this 
caravan trail over which during 2,000 years or more the patient 
Asiatic has won his way for commerce, for religion, now and then 
for war. Between two of these great passes, Saser and Kardong, 
there is found the Nubra Valley. Here, Lamaism, protected by 
Saser's snows on the one hand and Kardong's glassy slopes on the 
other, continues to turn its prayer-wheels, wave its myriad suppli- 
cating flags to the passing breeze, to sound its deep-toned prayer 
drums, to build prayer monuments more numerous than the very 
men themselves, and to lead a quiet life unknowing of all the busy 
world to which we belong. Tibet is made up of such valleys, but they 
are not to retain their peace. 

As a geographical result of our journey, we were able to place 
two considerable lakes on the map heretofore blank, and to deter- 
mine the head waters of the Karakash, a great river which flows 
down into Chinese Turkestan and becomes a part of the Tarim River 
system. The general character of the Aksa'i Chin, or White Desert, 
whose unknown sands we thus traversed, is also determined, and par- 
ticularly were we able to correct the surmises as to the direction of 
the mountains. Instead of finding them across this desert north and 
south as heretofore indicated, we travelled constantly between two 
roughly parallel ranges stretching east and west. While we were 
thus unable to reach far into the mysterious land which had beck- 
oned us on, we were able to make this small contribution to the map 
maker's store. 

Among the social institutions which have particularly attracted 
men's thoughts to Tibet is the strange marriage custom known as 
polyandry — one wife having several husbands, thus sharply dis- 
tinguishing this custom from polygamy, so widely spread over Asia, 
including even Tibet. When brought face to face with these 
social institutions, so different from our own, many thoughtless peo- 
ple dispose of the whole matter by a general condemnation. As a 
"matter of fact, the marriage institution, like all other important 
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social developments, is founded largely upon the relation of man to 
the soil. This relation is the fundamental one of all. Carried, as 
we are by the development of art in a favoured country, far beyond 
any ordinary consideration of the brutal problem of how to get 
something to eat, we are apt to lose sight of the fact that this is 
indeed the radical question which the race must meet, and all social 
institutions will yield to it, for they must. In Tibet the amount of 
arable land is exceedingly small, nor is this small area generally 
arable by nature. The people who are not nomads are those who 
have been able to build up on the Himalaya slopes a little battle- 
mented field, held in place by stone fences and irrigated by a ditch 
from some rapid mountain stream. Placed, as they are, at the 
world's summit, none of them living at an elevation less than 10,000 
feet, all of them between this elevation and say 14,000 feet, beyond 
which fixed habitations seem to be impossible, these people are situ- 
ated as though their meagre land were the whole world. There is 
no elbow-room — substantially, they are locked in a snow-prison. For 
centuries they have struggled with Nature in her most rigorous 
mood. Now, when a family generations and generations ago was 
able to obtain possession of a certain amount of reclaimed mountain 
side, it became highly important that this should not be subdivided 
and that the number of people depending upon the scanty field for 
subsistence should not increase. The Malthusian doctrine, obscured 
as it is is in the land of plenty, here works promptly to a conclu- 
sion in the establishment of a very special marriage relation, as 
found, indeed, in other parts of the world, in sporadic fashion, but 
never so completely marking a large organization as here; and this 
unique institution is founded upon the very unique conditions which 
I have just described. Let us say that three brothers are born into 
a family. The patrimony must be kept intact, not merely because 
it is already laid out in certain special rock-ribbed fields, which 
are not themselves easily susceptible of division, but because in 
a system of irrigation the relation of a given amount of property 
to the ditches must be maintained and it becomes substantially im- 
possible to subdivide in the way offered in open countries, such as 
those with which we are familiar. The elder brother then selects 
a wife. She becomes the wife of the family of sons who have 
inherited their patrimony. In this there will be nothing shocking 
if we are accustomed to it. The one woman, of course, will not 
bear more children than one woman can bear. There is, consequently, 
a very serious check upon the population, which check is of the ut- 
most importance, if the race is to be maintained in any sort of hardi- 
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ness. If a low birth rate is not in some way secured then must follow 
a very large mortality among children, if they are born out of propor- 
tion to the possibilities of sustenance. The surplus of women pro- 
duced by such a system is, in part, taken up by the large nunneries 
which the Lama religion has taken from Buddhism, of which Lama- 
ism is but a somewhat degraded form. The doctrine insists upon an 
asceticism which Europe has quite outgrown, and which probably 
in no country in the world can be found of long duration unless, as 
in Tibet, the conditions are such as to make impossible a large in- 
crease of population. There is also in Tibet a very large withdrawal 
of men to the monastic life ; hence the number of births is held within 
such limits as permits the society to maintain itself substantially at a 
fixed level, save when disturbed, as it has been, by wars. Such 
fluctuations, as is well known, when due to violence, are gradually 
corrected and the original level is restored. With polyandry and 
polygamy, as with any other important institution, the relations to 
other conditions controlling the society must be carefully studied, 
not only before we blame, but before we determine that this or that 
social institution is not indeed well fitted to the other relations which 
the society must sustain. Perhaps the one respect in which those 
who travel among primitive peoples may be found to differ most 
markedly from those who do not is in their larger sympathy and 
charity for variations from our assumed normals. 

The introduction of our arts, which it seems we shall force upon 
the Tibetans, may render unnecessary the maintenance of a system 
which is repugnant to our habitual conceptions in regard to marriage. 

To illustrate further the connection of this system with property 
relations, it should be added that when a man establishes himself in- 
dependently of his brothers in some new holding, he is quite free to 
break away from the family marriage and take a wife of his own. 
Polygamy is also found when occasional wealth prevails. It has 
been thought, in addition to the powerful causes operating out of 
the land system, that in the earlier days of Tibet before villages were 
scattered over its area many women were, necessarily, left alone if 
they had but one husband, since agriculture, and particularly graz- 
ing, was carried on at considerable distances from the home, and it 
is probable that the security offered by the assured presence of a man 
in the house to protect the woman, helped to strengthen the poly- 
andric custom when it was a young and growing one. That these 
long and periodic absences of men who inhabit such countries and 
who must undertake even the peaceful pursuit of agriculture in a 
sort of warlike fashion, had, indeed, great effect upon the social 
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arrangements, is beyond doubt ; and we may, therefore, consider that 
all these forces have co-operated to produce the existing institution 
of polyandry. 

To summarize: the poverty of the land making it impossible 
that population should rapidly increase, the relative indivisibility of 
the land constituting a patrimony, and the enforced absence of the 
husband exposing the wife to danger, — these are the three elements 
which probably have set up the institution of polyandry. It is fair 
to add to the statement of the case that women have, perhaps by 
virtue of this institution, always played a large part in the family 
and even the national life of the Tibetans ; the individual woman is 
as free as she is in our own countries, and, so far as observation can 
go, is as self-respecting and as much respected as the women in our 
own country. 

With regard to the exclusion of Europeans, we are to remember 
that, as early as 1325, European travellers passed through Tibet, and 
that a number of them have remained for long periods at the very 
capital so recently considered as the inaccessible Lhasa. Christian 
missions were in Lhasa; from 1716 to 1729, under one leadership, 
and another from 1719 to 1735. An English traveller visited Lhasa 
in 181 1 ; and in 1845 P^re Hue reached Lhasa, and at the end of two 
or three months was sent away by the Chinese officials there resid- 
ing; for China has, for many centuries, exercised a suzerainty over 
the Tibetan country, sometimes rudely shaken by disorders within 
China, but always renewed when some strong hand had grasped the 
sceptre of the "Elder Brother," as the Chinese Emperor is called 
throughout eastern Asia. Other portions of Tibet than Lhasa itself 
have been visited by some Europeans who did not reach the capital, 
and all these early missionaries down to and including Father Hue 
report the most courteous treatment accorded them by the Tibetans, 
and particularly Father Hue insisted that the Chinese officials, and 
not the Tibetans, demanded his exile. Why should this be? It 
chanced that the Chinese delegate to Tibet in 1 843 was one Kee Shen, 
who only three years before had been forced to humiliate himself and 
his country by signing a treaty forced upon China by the British. 
Long before the Opium War 1842, the progress of events in India 
had made the Chinese understand how fearful to them are the re- 
sults of contact with the people of fire and iron. The contest about 
the opium trade itself had begun as early as 1790. In addition to 
that, Tibetan territory had been violated in 1792 by the Gurkhas, 
who had recently conquered Nepal, subduing the original natives, 
who are similar to the Tibetans in race, and with affinities in religious 
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matters. The Chinese believed, that the attack of the Gurkhas 
must have been countenanced, at least, by the British, since at the 
time of the attack the British were on friendly terms with these 
Gurkhas, having recently made a commercial treaty with them ; and 
when a Chinese army, venturing over the dreadful fastnesses of 
Tibet, had beaten the Gurkha people on Nepal territory and forced 
them to- sue for peace, they found a British officer who had come up 
at the request "oi the Gurkhas to aid them in their task of resisting 
the Chinese. In 1845, a l so > substantially at the time of the Father 
Hue episode, Tibet was again attacked from the west through the 
Ladakh country by the Maharajah of Kashmir, who still holds 
Ladakh, this Maharajah having been set on his throne by the British 
after the destruction of the Sikh power in the Punjab. The Mahar- 
ajah, in other words, was an ally of the British — a protected ally; 
and it is the peculiar claim of the protecting Powers always 
that they control the external relations of their wards. Could the 
Chinese fail to imagine that this also was an attack known to the 
British as being made against the Tibetans and substantially against 
themselves? Again, in 1854 the Gurkhas from Nepal renewed the 
attack upon Tibetan territory; and this time more successfully, be- 
cause China was again in the toils with the European Powers, being 
punished by France and England combined for some of her sup- 
posed offenses, none of which hag ever involved anything but a de- 
sire to keep her household as she chooses to keep it. The Tibetans 
have had time by these experiences and their more complete know- 
ledge of the troubles which China has had to understand as they 
never understood before the extreme danger of contact with the 
white man. 

A few years ago, in the '8o's, Great Britain practically forced upon 
the Tibetans a treaty for the establishment of a little trading post 
on Tibetan territory, north of Bhutan. The Bhutanese had for 
generations been on good terms with the Tibetans, but had been 
forced to accept a British protectorate, though holding out against 
the incoming of white men (except the Resident), as, indeed, do the 
Nepalese. The Bhutanese, the people of the small territory of 
Sikkim, may be now recognized substantially as the tools of the 
British Government. Then there came a time when the Dalai 
Lama varied from his traditional policy of non-intercourse with out- 
side people, only to this fatal but innocent extent, — that is, he sent 
presents to the Czar through a certain Buriat from the Lake Baikal 
region in Russia. These Buriats are sheep in the spiritual fold of 
the Dalai Lama. They have been admitted, together with certain 
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Kalmucks from the lower Volga, while other outside people, includ- 
ing Asiatics generally, were not admitted, and this by reason of 
their spiritual relations. This particular Buriat had received, un- 
happily for Tibet, a European education in a Government Institution, 
and was therefore much Russified. He desired, very naturally 
and properly, to enlarge his own career, and by means not now 
known was able to convince the Dalai Lama that it would be good 
for himself and his fellow Buriats that their great master in St. 
Petersburg should be complimented by their spiritual lord in Lhasa. 
Out of the sending of these presents came the Younghusband expe- 
dition. The real matter in question was that Great Britain intended 
to make it clear that she, and not Russia, should control in Tibet. 

As to the future, it is to be considered that if the British suprem- 
acy over Tibet is established; it may be followed by the pfobable 
taking of Chinese Turkestan by Russia. In the system of balances 
which the great civilized and nominally Christian nations have 
adopted among themselves in their dealings with weaker people, it 
is well understood that the seizure of territory by A shall be followed 
by some seizure by B, if A and B chance to be rivals in the same 
field. The ability of the Russians to take Turkestan can in no way be 
doubted. It has been perceived for the last fifteen or twenty years 
that it was a happening which might at any time be looked for ; and, 
indeed, the probability of that seizure is, after all, perhaps, Lord 
Curzon's best excuse for balancing the Central Asian influence ; only 
he has taken time by the forelock and seized Tibet before Russia has 
seized Turkestan. However that cycle may be completed, suppose 
Tibet in the hands of England, and Chinese Turkestan in the hands 
of Russia. We have then a new situation in Central Asia — a new 
situation in the East generally in this, that these two great jealous 
rivals find themselves side by side at the back door of China. It is 
not necessary that either should have a set plan for aggression 
against Chinese territory in order that such aggression may take 
place. The same sort of craving for prestige which has urged 
Great Britain to extend her efforts now even beyond the Himalayas, 
will continue to urge her onward. Petty disputes become reasons 
for seizing first this, then that, and the other territory in the border 
land between China proper and Tibet. Such incidents having taken 
place there, as they inevitably will hereafter, it may be promptly as- 
sumed that Russia will find some cause for complaint along the 
Mongolian Turkestan border, then on the Mongolian Chinese bor- 
der, so that we shall have before us the probability of a hidden attack 
upon the integrity of China at its back door in regions rarely visited 
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by Europeans, and where much may be accomplished in the way of 
undermining the prestige of China (so essential to its hold over the 
interior) without the knowledge of others than the principals, — that 
is, Russia and England and China. 



EARLY WESTERN EXPLORERS AND THE RAILROADS. 



HENRY GANNETT. 

Between the time of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, near the 
beginning of last century, and 1870, scores of exploring expeditions 
traversed the West in all directions. These expeditions were in 
nearly all cases under the War Department, and were headed by 
army officers. They made route surveys, by means of traverse lines, 
mapping by distances and directions the route traversed. A narrow 
ribbon of country was mapped, which differed in breadth with the 
character of the country, being broad upon the plains and in the 
valleys, but narrow in the mountainous regions. These surveys were 
brought together into a map which was the first to portray, upon 
any considerable scale and with any pretence to accuracy, the 
geographical features of the great West. 

Among these numerous expeditions a large number were carried 
out in the late forties and early fifties for the express purpose of dis- 
covering feasible routes for railroads connecting the Mississippi Val- 
ley with the Pacific coast. These were known as the Pacific Rail- 
road expeditions, and the results were published in a series of quarto 
volumes. 

It has been questioned whether these Pacific Railroad explora- 
tions and other Western expeditions suggested the location of the 
existing railroad systems of the West. To test this matter I have 
placed upon a modern map of the western part of the country the 
routes of these expeditions, so that they came in juxtaposition with 
the existing railroad systems, and have measured on the one hand 
the mileage of existing roads which follow the routes of exploration 
and on the other hand those which do not. 

It appears that in the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast States — 
that is, those lying west of the eastern boundary of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and New Mexico — about half the mileage of rail- 



